JOHN   EVELYN
Histnry of lhe JYIfwy, is absurdly out of proportion*
The panegyric writer gets the upper hand. He
declares it is uso seasonable, so every way ingenuous,
in so just, modest and generous a style; In a word so
perfectly consummate is your excellent remonstrance
and so iaeontcstably vouched," Of Pepys's really
good work at. the Admiralty lie, like everyone else,,
knew little or nothing* There was a consensus of
opinion expressed between them on Clarendon's
Rcbdliwi of which both of them thought very highly.
Kvelyn considered it "unexpectedly well-written";
"there runs through this noble piece/' he writes,
ua thread so even, strong and, without break or knot
in the whole contexture, with such choice and
profitable instructions naturally emerging from the
subject, us persons of the sublimes!: rank and office
need not be ashamed to learn their duties and how to
govern themselves.'1 In some; letters domestic affairs
are discussed, and Pepys takes a great interest in
the" grandson, John, ancl makes suggestion about his
education and training* He writes telling Kvelyn of a
visit "from our pretty Etonian," but lie "could not
get the littles knave to dine1' with him.
When he is setting out from Portsmouth on his
mission to Tangier in i(>83, Pepys tells his friend of the
circumstances which, surround him and of the good
humour, good cheer and good books, "But," he
writes, "after all Mr. Evelyn is not liens who alone
would have been all this*" And Evelyn in reply tells
him, "you ^avc us naked at home," When Evelyn
is out of London at a later date, Pepys urges him to
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